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A  REVIEW  Of  SENATOR  BECK'S 
SPEECH. 


On  the  18th  of  December  Senator  Beck,  of 
Kentucky,  introduced  in  the  Sena  tetne  folio  wing 
preamble  and  resolution: 

"•  Whereas,  The  laws  of  the  United  States  re- 
quire that  all  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be 
paid  in  coin;  and 

"  Whereas,  It  is  provided  by  section  3,694  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  that "  the  coin  paid  for  duties  on 
imported  goods  shall  be  set  apart  as  a  special  fund, 
and  shall  be  applied  as  follows:  First,  to  the  pay- 
ment, in  coin,  of  the  interest  on  the  bonds  and 
notes  ot  the  United  States ;  second,  to  the  purchase 
or  payment  of  1  per  cent,,  of  the  entire  debt 
of  the  United  States  to  be  made  witnin 
each  fiscal  year,  which  is  to  be  set  apart  as  a  sink- 
ing fund,  and  the  interest  of  which  snail  in  like 
manner  be  applied  to  the  purchase  or  payment  of 
the  public  debt  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct;  third,  the  residue 
to  be  paid  into  the  Treasury; 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance  be 
instructed  to  inquire  whether  the  laws  above  stated 
are  now  or  have  heretofore  been  obeyed;  and  if 
they  have  not,  to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise  such 
measures  as  will  secure  their  enforcement." 

THE  CHARGE  AGAINST  THE    ADMINISTRATION. 

On  the  21st  of  the  same  month  Mr.  Beck  call- 
ed up  Ins  resolution  and  made  a  speech  upon  it. 
The  first  statement  made  by  Mr.  Beck  affirms 
that  the  laws  are  binding  upon  all  executive  offi- 
cers whether  they  appove  them  or  not.  His  next 
is  in  these  words : 

"  I  venture  to  assert  that  no  man  will  contend 
that  the  laws  recited  in  the  preamble  to  the  fore- 


going  resolution  either  are  now  or  have  for  many 
years  past  been  obeyed." 

This  is  a  very  grave  charge,  and  one  which,  if 
sustained,  would  make  the  guilty  officers  liable 
to  impeachment.  Let  us  examine  it. 

The  first  requirement  of  the  law  is  that  the 
coin  paid  for  duties  on  imported  goods  shall  be 
set  apart  as  a  special  fund.  Has  this  provision 
been  disobeyed  ?  To  comply  with  this  require- 
ment it  is  not  necessary  to  provide  a  separate 
box  to  hold  the  money  received  from  customs 
duties.  To  keep  a  special  fund  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  describe  it  in  one's  books  by  some  suffi- 
cient designation.  Turning  to  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we  find  this  fund  so 
described  and  designated  on  page  1,  viz. : 

RECEIPTS  FISCAL  YEAR  1885. 

From  customs $181,471,939  34 

If  Mr.  Beck  were  the  treasurer  of  a  land-grant 
railroad  and  the  custodian  of  all  of  its  funds,  and 
if  there  were  a  provision  of  law  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  land  sales  should  be  set  apart  as  a  special 
fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  bonded  debt  of 
the  railroad,  it  would  be  held  by  any  court  in 
Christendom  that  it  was  a  sufficient  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  law  if  he  stated  in  each 
report  made  by  him  that  he  held  so  much  money 
received  from  land  sales  and  so  much  from  other 
sources.  Moreover,  Treasurer  Beck  would  never 
think  of  setting  apart  the  fund  in  any  other  way. 
The  next  provision  is  that  this  special  fund 
shall  be  applied,  first,  "  to  the  payment  in  coin  of 
the  interest  on  the  bonds  and  notes  of  the  United 
States."  Has  this  been  disobeyed?  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  reports  that  he  has  received 
from  customs  duties  $181,471,939  34,  and  has  paid 
for  interest  on  the  public  debt  $51,386,256  47. 
Is  that  not  a  true  statement?  Mr. 


Beck  does  not  deny  it,  but  he  says  that 
the  law  has  been  disobeyed.  We  must 
look  closer.  Perhaps  he  means  that  the  Secretary 
has  not  in  all  cases  used  the  identical  money 
that  he  took  in  at  the  Custom-house  to  pay  the 
interest  with.  But  how  does  he  know  that?  If 
he  wants  to  split  hairs,  we  are  ready  for  him. 
We  want  to  know  what  authority  he  has  for 
saying  fehat  any  dollar  paid  for  interest  on  the 
public  debt  was  not  received  by  the  Government 
in  payment  of  duties. 

He  will  say,  perhaps,  that  he  knows  from  pub- 
lic rumor  or  otherwise  that  it  is  the  practice 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  draw  checks  on 
the  various  sub-treasuries,  and  send  them  by 
mail  or  hand  them  personally  to  the  holders  of 
Government  bonds.  We  will  meet  him  on 
that  ground  also.  In  the  supposed  case 
of  Mr.  Becis  being  the  treasurer  of  a 
company  which  has  several  funds,  some  appli- 
cable to  one  purpose  and  others  to  others,  we  have 
shown  that  the  Jaw  is  satisfied  if  he  reports  the 
amounts  so  held  by  him  at  stated  times.  Sup- 
pose that  the  time  comes  around  to  disburse  the 
fund  arising  from  land  sales  for  its  special  pur- 
pose, and  ne  draws  his  checks,  and  hands  them 
to  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  the  money. 
Now,  if  the  special  fund  really  exists,  if  the 
checks  are  good,  and  if  they  are  paid  without 
trenching  upon  any  other  fund  of  which 
he  is  the  custodian,  would  any  court  in  Christen- 
dom say  that  the  law  had  not  been  complied  with? 
Would  any  human  being  imagine  that  the  law 
had  been  disobeyed  ?  Would  not  Treasurer  Beck, 
in  the  case  supposed,  regard  anybody  as  crazy 
who  should  come  to  him  and  complain  that  he 
had  not  kept  this  particular  money  in  a  particu- 
lar box,  and  counted  it  out  to  the  persons  entitled 
to  receive  it  ?  If  Jie  should  have  patience  to 
reason  with  such  a  complaint  at  all,  he  would 


probably  say  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  get 
through  his  business  in  that  way,  and  that  no- 
body but  an  ass  would  make  the  attempt. 

We  come  co  the  next  provision.  This  is  that 
after  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  public  debt 
this  special,  fund  shall  be  applied  u  to  the  pur- 
chase or  payment  of  1  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
debt  of  the  United  States  to  be  made  within  each 
fiscal  year."  Does  Mr.  Beck  affirm  that  this  re- 
quirement has  nob  been  complied  with  ?  Turn- 
ing again  to  the  Secretary's  report,  page  10,  we 
read  as  follows  under  the  head  "  Sinking  Fund  ": 

"Under  the  above  provisions  of  law  United 
States  bonds  and  fractional  currency  to  the 
amount  of  $45,604,035  43  were  redeem  ^d  and  ap- 
plied to  that  fund  during  the  past  fiscal  year." 

How  does  Mr.  Beck  know  that  these  purchases 
or  payments  have  not  been  made  out  of  this  spe- 
cial fund  ?  Take  $51,386,256  47  (the  amount 
paid  for  interest),  from  $181,471,989  34  (the  total 
amount  received  from  duties  on  imports),  and  we 
have  a  remainder  of  $130,035,682  87,  which  is  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  sinking  fund  and  leave  a  sur- 
plus of  $84,481,647  44.  But  the  essential  thing  in 
the  law  is  that  1  per  cent,  of  the  debt  shall  be 
retired  each  year.  The  word  **  coin,"  which 
was  used  in  the  requirement  concerning  the 
interest,  is  omitted  in  the  requirement  con- 
cerning the  sinking  fund,  and  for  this 
reason,  that  when  the  law  was  passed,  February 
25,  1862,  it  was  merely  desired  to  assure  the  pub- 
lic, who  were  asked  to  buy  bhe  bonds,  that  their 
interest  would  be  paid  in  coin,  whereas  it  could 
make  no  difference  to  them  or  to  anybody 
whether  the  bond  purchases  for  the  sinking  fund 
were  made  with  coin  or  with  anything  else  that 
the  holders  were  willing  to  take.  Selling  the  coin 
for  currency  and  buying  bonds  with  the  proceeds 
would  be  applying  the  custom-house  receipts  to 
the  sinking  fund,  and  this  was  what  was  actually 


done  from  1869  to'  1875.  The  sinking  fund 
clause  was  put  in  to  make  the  bonds  sell  by  as- 
suring the  buyers  that  the  debt  should  be  re- 
duced annually  by  a  certain  percentage.  This 
requirement  has  been  obeyed  in  both  letter  and 
spirit.  On  pages  20-29  of  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
1884  a  statement  in  detail  is  given  of 
the  purchases  and  payments  of  bonds  for 
the  sinking  fund  for  sixteen  years, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  principal 
of  tne  public  debt  redeemed  by  that  particular 
fund  up  to  June  30,1884,  was  $484,890,150.  Is 
this  a  fa^e  statement  ?  Is  Secretary  Manning's 
statement  of  what  he  has  done  under  the  sinking- 
fund  requirement  in  the  fiscal  year  1885  false  ? 
If  neither  of  them  are  false,  then  the  sinking- 
fund  requirement  has  be^n  obeyed.  The  last 
provision  is  that  the  residue  of  the  special  fund 
shall  be  paid  into  the  Treasury.  Has 
not  this  clause  of  the  law  been 
obeyed?  If  it  has  not  been,  somebody  must  have 
stolen  the  balance.  It  is  Senator  Beck's  mature 
opinion,  stated  on  page  260  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  that  stealing  the  balance  would  have 
been  better  for  the  country  than  keeping  it  in 
the  Treasury.  But  since  there  is  no  act  of  Con- 
gress authorizing  anybody  to  steal  it,  but  many 
stringent  ones  prohibiting  the  same,  we  may  fair- 
ly presume  that  this  last  provision  of  the  law  has 
been  complied  with. 

We  have  now  examined  all  the  clauses  of  the 
law  in  question,  and  we  find  that  none  of  them 
has  been  disobeyed.  Yet  Mr.  Beck  supplies  us 
with  a  bit  of  casuistry  which  might  deceive  the 
unthinking  if  it  were  not  noticed.  He  shows  fhat 
out  of  a  total  of  $125,000,000  received  at  the  New 
York  Custom-house  during  the  year,  $44,000,000 
were  in  silver  certificates  and  $158,000  in  silver 
coin ;  that  the  interest  and  sinking  fund  called 
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for  about  $108,000,000,  "yet  not  a  dollar  of  silver 
has  been  so  applied  "  Upon  this  mathematical 
showing  he  declares  that  the  law  has  been  dis- 
obeyed. For,  you  see,  if  you  subtract  $44,158,- 
000  from  $125,000,000,  you  have  onlv  180,842,000, 
which  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  $108,000,000. 

The  reader  will  pardon  us  for  following  Mr. 
Beck  for  a  moment  in  his  hole-and-cranny  argu- 
ment— we  can  dignify  it  by  no  better  name.  If 
we  were,  like  himself,  very  strict  constructionists, 
we  should  remind  him  that  the  law  says  nothing 
about  putting  silver  certificates  into  this  sacred 
fund,  but  only  coin,  and  that  therefore  the  only 
part  he  can  count  against  us  is  the  $158, 000  of 
silver  coin.  But  we  v\  ill  not  take  that  advantage 
of  him.  We  will  test  his  argument  in  other 
ways.  In  the  first  place  the  total  Custom-house 
receipts  of  the  country  were  $181,000,000,  or 
$56,000,000  greater  than  the  receipts  at  New  York 
city  alone,  which  Mr.  Beck  conveniently  rakes 
as  the  basis  of  his  argument.  If  we  allow  that 
the  percentage  paid  in  silver  certificates  and 
silver  dollars  was  the  same  everywhere  as  at  New 
York  (i.  e.,  35  per  cent.),  then  ^63,531,000  were  so 
paid,  leaving  a  residue  of  $117,469,000.  which  is 
considerably  in  excess  of  the  $108,000,000  upon 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  honorable 
gentleman. 

Again,  there  is  no  provision  of  law,  as  stated 
by  Mr.  Beck,  that  "  the  bondholders  are  required 
to  take  the  same  proportion  of  silver  dollars  that 
the  Government  receives  through  its  custom- 
houses." This  is  an  untruth,  but  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  Mr.  Beck  has  intentionally  misrepre- 
sented the  facts.  Evidently  he  belongs  to  the 
class  of  hot-tempered  disputants  whose  positive- 
ness  of  statement  is  often  in  proportion  to  their 
misunderstanding  of  the  subject  under  deoate. 

"  ORGANIZATIONS    OF    WEALTH." 

It  will  naturally  be  asked  now  what  Mr.  Beck's 


idea  of  the  subject  under  debate  was.  Although 
the  law  has  not  been  disobeyed,  although  any 
court  in  Christendom  would  so  decide,  al- 
though Mr.  Beck  as  the  manager  of  an  impeach- 
ment case  would  be  covered  with  confusion  in 
trying  to  prove  his  thesis,  still  he  must  have  had 
some  idea.  What  was  it  ?  We  will  run  through 
his  speech  and  see  if  we  can  find  out. 

After  some  remarks  upon  the  tariff,  concern- 
ing which  I  have  no  disagreement  with  him,  he 
makes  an  excursion  into  history  in  order  to 
prove  that  there  are  in  this  country  ;t  organiza- 
tions of  wealth  "  that  have  "  succeeded  in  alarm- 
ing the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury"  ;  that  these  organizations  "threaten 
to  use  the  power  which  our  laws  give 
them  over  our  currency,  of  withdraw- 
ing from  circulation  among  the  people, 
and  if  need  be  from  the  country,  the  gold 
they  control,  and  thus  derange,  even  if  ruin 
follows,  the  business  of  the  people."  Would  it 
be  an  indiscretion  to  ask  Mr.  Beck  to  name  some 
of  these  pestilent  organizations  ?  He  pledges  his 
word  that  they  exist.  Where  are  they  ?  Who 
are  the  people  so  eager  to  expatriate  gold  and  so 
little  regardful  of  the  common  interests  that  they 
care  not  if  ruin  overwhelms  the  business  of  the 
people  ? 

There  are  no  such  organizations  or  persons. 
They  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Beck, 
just  as  the  rebel  pension  claims,  and  the  rebel  war 
claims,  and  the  rebel  bogeys  of  all  kinds  existed 
in  the  imaginations  of  many  good  people  in  the 
North  during  the  last  Presidential  campaign. 
But  I  can  tell  the  Democrats  of  the  United 
States  what  Mr.  Beck  means,  and  I  can  illus- 
trate his  meaning  by  a  concrete  example  which 
they  will  be  able  to  understand.  About 
one  year  ago,  while  Mr.  Arthur  was  President 
and  Mr.  McCulloch  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
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there  was  an  outcry  in  Boston  against  the  use  of 
silver  by  the  Government  in  the  settlement  of 
clearing-house  balances,  and  some  correspondence 
passed  between  the  Secretary  and  the  New  York 
Clearing-house  looking  to  the  use  of  silver  here 
for  the  same  purpose.  A  sort  of  panic  ensued  in 
the  money  market,  and  it  came  to  my  know- 
ledge that  Governor  Tilden  was  one  of  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  who,  without  any  con- 
cert of  action,  had  bought  large  amounts  of 
sterling  exchange  In  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  loss  in  case  silver  should  become  our 
monetary  standard.  Sterling  exchange  means 
gold  in  London.  Why  was  Governor  Tilden  buy- 
ing sterling  exchange?  Because,  happening  to 
have  on  hand  a  certain  number  of  dollars  worth 
one  hundred  cents  each  in  gold,  and  appre- 
hending that  if  left  in  bank  they  would  presently 
be  worth  only  90,  or  80,  or  perhaps  75 
cents  each,  he  took  the  precaution  to  insure  that 
they  should  continue  to  be  worth  100  cents.  He 
had  only  to  write  a  few  lines  to  his  banker  to 
insure  this  result.  This  was  a  typical  case  of  the 
domineering  "  organizations  of  wealth  "  that 
Mr.  Beck  has  conjured  up.  You  bring 
about  a  conjunction  of  circumstances 
which  threaten  to  deprive  a  man  of  20  per  cent, 
of  the  value  of  his  property,  and  then  if  he  takes 
the  most  obvious, and  certain,  and  withal  perfect- 
ly lawful  means  of  protecting  himself,  you  say 
that  he  is  threatening  to  bring  ruin  upon  the 
country — he  is  the  rascal  who  is  contracting 
the  circulation  and  deranging  the  business 
of  the  people.  Picture  to  yourselves 
the  sage  of  Greystone  as  he  presents  himself  to 
Mr.  Beck's  excited  imagination — a  person  of 
truculence  and  "audacity,"  lust  to  every  senti- 
ment of  patriotism,  who  storms  and  rages 
against  the  laws  of  his  country,  who  goes  about 
threatening  Congress,  alarming  successive  Presi- 
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dents,  "striking:  down  silver,"  and  furiously  de- 
manding—what  ?  Why,  that  you  shall  not  im- 
pair the  value  of  his  property. 

In  fact  he  does  not  even  demand  that.  He  says 
that  he  is  quite  able  to  take  care  of  himself.  It 
is  this  that  constitutes  the  gravamen  of  Mr. 
Beck's  complaint.  He  wants  Governor  Tilden 
and  other  like-minded  persons  to  stand  still  while 
he  and  his  crowd  are  putting  a  rod  in  pickle  for 
them.  They  will  not  do  so.  Mr.  Beck  will  find 
himself  in  the  plight  of  the  Irishman  who  was  be- 
ing drawn  out  of  a  well  by  clinging  to  a 
rope,  and  who  called  out,  **  Hold  on  up  there 
while  I  spit  on  nay  hands."  By  the  time  his  pro- 
gramme is  carried  into  effect  all  the  gold  will  be 
out  of  the  country  or  in  strong  boxes  where  the 
owners  can  take  care  of  it.  It  is  fashionable,  I 
observe,  to  call  silver  "the  poor  man's  money.1" 
Now  the  "  gold  bugs"  have  no  objection  to  let- 
ting the  poor  man  have  his  own  share  of  the  sil- 
ver, and  theirs  too.  They  object  to  having  their 
gold  transmuted  into  an  inferior  metal,  and  they 
will  always  find  means  to  prevent  Mr.  Beck  and 
his  faction  trom  doing  it,  no  matter  how  nu- 
merous they  may  be. 

PAYING  BONDS  IN  GREENBACKS. 

Senator  Beck's  excursion  into  ancient  history, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  those  dangerous  u  or- 
ganizations of  wealth,"  is  an  attempted  revival 
of  the  old  controversy  about  paying  the  bonds  in 
greenbacks.  He  goes  into  this  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  Don  Quixote  in  his  charge  against  the 
windmills.  Of  course  Mr.  Be*;k  believes 
that  the  bonds  were  payable  in  greenbacks, 
and  that  it  was  a  great  shame  that  they 
were  not  so  paid  before  the  greenbacks 
became  equal  to  gold.  There  never  was  a 
time  when  the  Government  could  have  paid  more 
than  a  small  fraction  of  the  bonds  in  greenbacks 
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without  printing  additional  greenbacks  specially 
for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Beck  does  not  tell  us 
whether  his  plan  would  have  been  to  issue  two 
thousand  millions  of  greenbacks  in  addition  to 
the  amount  actually  in  u?e,  in  order  to  pay  off  the 
bonds,  or  not.  But  this  is  LO  unusual  gap  in  his 
logic,  as  will  be  seen  further  on. 

The  Legal  Tender  Act  of  February 
25,  1862,  authorized  the  issue  of  £150,000,000  of 
United  States  notes  and  also  of  $500,000,000  of  6 
per  cent,  bonds.  The  first  section  provided  that 
the  notes  should  be  receivable  at  par,  the  same 
as  coin,  in  payment  for  any  loans  made  by  the 
United  States,  including,  of  course,  the  bonds 
authorized  by  the  same  act.  The  second  section 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  might 
dispose  of  the  bonds  at  their  market 
value  for  coin  or  for  any  United 
States  notes  issued  or  to  be  issued.  The  notes 
were  also  made  receivable  for  all  taxes  and  other 
Government  dues  except  for  duties  on  imports, 
and  of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  United 
States  "  except  interest  on  bonds  and  notes  which 
shall  be  paid  in  coin."  The  filth  section  is  the 
one  quoted  in  Mr.  Beck's  preamble  as  section 
8.694  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  with  a  slight  verbal 
alteration  made  to  fit  the  time  when  the  revision 
of  the  statutes  was  made. 

It  will  help  us  to  discover  how  this  fifth  section 
came  to  be  passed  it  we  take  a  glance  at  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  in  February,  1862.  The  war  had 
been  in  progress  about  ten  months.  The  Govern- 
ment had  borrowed  the  entire  capital  of  the  New 
York  banks  and  had  issued  $50,000,000  of  Trea- 
sury notes  besides,  thus  forcing  a  suspension  of 
specie  payments.  But  the  premium  on  gold  was 
still  so  slight  that  it  was  not  noticed  by 
the  country  generally,  being  no  greater  than  the 
rate  of  exchange  had  often  been  between  the 
West  and  the  East.  Silver  coin  ior  small  change 
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was  still  in  circulation.  No  idea  existed  at  that 
time,  either  in  or  out  of  Congress,  either  in  the 
United  States  or  in  the  Confederate  States,  of 
making  Government  notes  a  permanent  cur- 
rency. All  the  notes  authorized  were  looked 
upon  as  promise  to  pay — promises  to  be 
soon  redeemed  by  payment.  Nor  did  they 
ever  purport  to  be  anything  else.  "  The  (Jnited 

States  will  pay dollars,"  was  the  inscription 

put  upon  their  face.  It  was  not  until  some  years 
later,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  that  the  idea 
came  in  vogue  in  certain  quarters  that  the  pro- 
mise to  pay  a  dollar  was  a  dollar,  and  that  the 
Government  could  rightfully  discharge  an  in- 
terest-bearing debt  by  forcing  upon  its 
creditor  another  debt  bearing  no  interest 
and  possessing  no  higher  security.  This 
outlandish  conception  was  taken  up  first  by 
General  Butler,  then  by  Mr.  Pen^eton  of  Ohio, 
then  (sad  to  relate)  by  Senator  Sherman  and 
Thaddeus  Stevens,  and  eventually  by  a  great 
deal  of  the  scum  and  riff  raff  of  both  parties,  but 
especiallv  of  the  Democratic  party.  Mr. 
Pendleton  essayed  to  run  for  the  Presidency  on  it, 
but  was  defeated  in  the  Democratic  Convention 
of  1868  on  that  issue.  In  the  Republican 
Convention  of  the  same  year  the  But- 
ler faction  did  not  venture  to 
show  their  heads,  although  they  kept  up  some 
racket  on  the  outside.  The  Republican  Conven- 
tion passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  the  best 
way  to  diminish  the  burden  of  the  public  debt 
was  to  improve  our  credit  so  thac  money  could 
be  borrowed  at  lower  rates  of  interest.  How 
true  this  was  we  learn  from  the  fact  that  the 
Government  was  then  paving  $130,000,000  per 
annum  interest  on  $2,169,000,000  of  debt, 
whereas  it  is  now  paying  only  $51,000,- 
000  interest  on  $1,260,000,000  of  debt  The 
principal  of  the  debt  has  been  reduced  only  41  8-10 
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per  cent. ,  while  the  interest  charge  has  been  re- 
duced 60  per  cent  by  the  precise  means  indicated 
in  the  Republican  platform  of  1868,  viz.,  by  im- 
proving the  public  credit. 

THE  PUBLIC  CREDIT  ACT. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  that  year,  to  wit,  on 
March  18,-  1869,  Congress  passed  "An  act  to 
strengthen  the  public  credit,"  which  declared  the 
intention  of  the  United  States  to  pay  all  its  obli- 
gations in  coin,  except  in  cases  where  the  law 
authorizing  the  issue  had  expressly  provided  for 
payment  in  othpr  currency  than  gold  and  sil- 
ver. It  also  "solemnly  pledged"  the  faith  of 
the  United  States  to  make  provision  at 
the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  United  States  notes  in  coin.  This  act, 
Mr.  Beck  says,  "was  simply  legalized  robbery. 
The  bondholders,"  he  adds,  "  and  their  attorneys, 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  knew  it,  and  know  that 
no  court  would  sustain  such  a  law.  The  endorse- 
ment could  neither  be  erased  nor  sworn  off  the 
back  of  the  legal-tender  note,  nor  could  any- 
body plead  ignorance  of  the  law,  or  the  fact  that 
it  was  to  be  received  at  par  in  payment  of  the 
principal  of  all  our  bonds." 

Valiant  words  these,  about  the  back  of  the  le- 
gal-tender note  !  What  about  its  face  ?  Most 
commonly  the  person  who  is  asked  to  take  a  note 
and  give  his  property  for  it  looks 
at  its  face  first.  What  about  the  pro- 
mise of  the  United  States  to  pay  dollars? 
How  was  that  promise  to  be  redeemed  ?  By  giv- 
ing another  of  the  same  kind  in  place  of  it  ?  That 
was  Micawber's  way,  but  he  always  added  the  in 
terest  to  the  new  note — that  is,  he  gave  his  6  per 
cent,  bond  for  his  greenback,  instead  of  his  green- 
back for  his  bond,  as  Mr.  Beck  advises. 

Mr.  Beck  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  confusion 
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resembling  that  of  the  man  in  the  familiar  story 
who  bought  five  cents'  worth  of  crackers  at  a 
grocery  and  afterward  exchanged  them  with  the 
grocer  for  beer,  which  he  drank.  As  he  was 
turning  to- go  away  the  grocer  asked  him  to  pay 
for  the  beer.  uOh,"  said  he,  "Igave  you  the 
crackers  for  the  bee"."  "  Well  then,  pay  me  for 
the  crackers,"  replied  the  other.  "  Why,  you've 
got  them  yourself,"  was  the  triumphant  response. 
The  grocer,  it  is  said,  was  at  a  loss  for  any  satis- 
factory answer,  but  he  always  thought  that  there 
was  something  wrong  in  tne  other  man's  argu- 
ment. 

The  maker  of  a  promissory  note,  past  due  and 
unpaid,  has  no  claim  upon  anybody  else  in  re- 
spect of  that  note  until  it  is  paid.  The  Govern- 
ment, having  made  and  issued  a  lot  of  these  notes, 
and  having  received  value  for  them,  and  the 
notes  being  past  due,  and  having  also  made  a 
mortgage  and  issued  bonds  thereon  secured  by 
pledge  of  a  special  portion  of  its  revenue,  de- 
clared publicly  that  ic  would  pay  its  bonds 
and  would  also  pay  its  notes.  This,  in 
brief,  was  all  that  it  did  declare 
in  the  act  of  March  18, 1869.  The  legal-tender 
property  of  the  note  is  liable  to  misconception 
unless  one  keeps  firmly  in  mind  that  the  first 
obligation  in  respect  of  any  note  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  maker  to  pay  it,  and  that  this 
obligation,  both  in  law  and  in  morals,  is 
paramount  to  everything  else.  (In  ar- 
guing, as  in  travelling,  always  keep  the  horse 
in  front  of  the  cart).  It  was  the  Government's 
acknowledgment  of  this  paramount  obligation 
that  Mr.  Beck  calls  4<  legalized  robbery."  It  was 
this  also  which  he  says  "no  court  would  sus- 
tain." What  was  there  in  the  act  for  a  court  to 
sustain?  It  enacted  nothing.  It  did  not  pre- 
tend to  enact  anything.  The  Government  cer- 
tainly had  a  right  to  declare  what  its  intentions 
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were.  It  declared  in  the  very  first  line  that  the 
act  was  passed  "  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  Government."  But  no  court, 
forsooth,  would  sustain  the  removal  of  a  doubt ! 
Mr.  Beck  next  goes  into  a  labored  argument  to 
show  that  the  outstanding  bonds  are  not  payable 
in  gold  exclusively,  but  may  be  lawfully  paid  in 
silver.  As  nobody  has  asserted  the  contrary,  we 
will  pass  over  much  indignant  rhetoric  in  order 
to  get  at  some  fresh  point  of  disagreement. 

WHAT    SENATOR    BECK  WANTS. 

Attentive  perusal  of  his  speech  will  show  that 
when  he  introduced  his  resolution  and  made  his 
charge  that  the  Administration  was  disobeying 
the  law,  Mr.  Beck  meant  that  it  was  not  paying 
out  silver  coin.  Well,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
law  quoted  by  him,  or  in  any  other  law,  requiring 
payment  to  be  made  in  silver.  At  the  time  this 
law  was  passed  there  were  no 
American  silver  dollars  in  existence,  ex- 
cept in  numismatic  collections  and  cabi- 
nets of  curiosities,  and  nobody  expected  ever  to 
see  any  others.  It  would  have  been  very  strange, 
therefore,  if  the  law  had  required  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund  to  be  paid  in  silver.  For  what 
reason  does  Mr  Beck  insist  upon  paying  the  inte- 
rest and  sinking  fund  in  silver  rather  than  in  gold 
or  in  greenbacks,  unless  it  be  to  produce  a  de- 
preciation of  the  currency  ?  At  present 
all  kinds  of  money  are  at  par  with 
each  other,  gold  dollars,  silver  dollars, 
gold  certificates,  silver  certificates,  greenbacks, 
and  national  bank  notes.  Ought  not  that  condi- 
tion to  be  satisfactory  ?  Those  of  us  who  remem- 
ber the  time  when  the  money  of  the  country  was 
of  different  values  and  different  degrees  of 
goodness  remember  also  that  the  condition  was 
very  unsatisfactory.  Mr.  Beck  nowhere  says  that 
he  desires  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  now, 
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out  it  is  clear  that  he  wants 
a  change.  He  wants  something  different  from 
the  present  condition  in  which  gold  coin  and  silver 
coin  are  at  par  with  each  other  for  all  purposes 
of  trade.  He  did  not  utter  his  passionate  outcry 
for  nothing.  We  now  have  a  condition  of  pari- 
tv.  He  wants  something  different.  Anything 
different  from  parity  is  disparity.  Therefore  Mr. 
Beck  wants  disparity.  This  is  as  clear  as  any 
proposition  in  Euclid. 

We  can  now  skip  over  that  large  portion  of  his 
speech  in  which  he  seeks  to  show  that  there  is  no 
danger  of  producing  disparity— that  is,  a  pre- 
mium of  gold  over  silver— by  continuing  our 
arbitrary  coinage  of  $2,000,000  per  month  of  the 
latter  metal :  for,  to  whatever  extent  he  proves 
this  point,  he  defeats  his  main  purpose. 
He  proves  merely  that  the  people  are 
taxed  $2,000,000  per  month  to  purchase 
material  for  making  useless  coins— which 
is,  indeed,  the  fact.  The  coinage  tax  is  about 
$25,000,000  per  annum,  being  ten  millions  larger 
than  pur  naval  expenses,  one  million  larger  than 
our  civil  expenses,  and  half  as  much  as  the  in- 
terest on  the  public  debt.  "  Every  dollar,"  says 
Mr.  Beck,  •*  needlessly  taken  from  the 
taxpayer  wrongfully  deprives  him  of  that  much 
capital  which  he  needs  and  labored  to  obtain." 
I  agree  with  him  in  this  statement.  Twenty-five 
millions  are  needlessly  takes  from  him  by  the 
Silver-Coinage  Law,  wrongfully  depriving  him 
of  that  much  capital  which  he  needs  and  labored 
to  obtain.  Seventy -four  millions  in  all  had  been 
thus  taken  from  him  at  the  date  of  the  Secre- 
tary's annual  report. 

THE  THIEF  AND  THE  CYCLONE. 

The  words  last  above  quoted  from  Mr.  Beck 
are  followed  by  these,  constituting  a  part  of  the 
same  sentence:  "  And  when  it  is  locked  up,  the 
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circulating  medium  which  all  the  people  want  is 
wrongfully  withheld  from  them."  Then  he  adds: 
"  The  thief  who  steals  and  squanders  an  un- 
needed  surplus  locked  up  in  the  Treasury  vaults 
would  inflict  less  injury  on  the  country 
and  its  business  if  the  money  he  stole  was  put 
in  circulation  than  a  Secretary  who  holds  and 
hides  in  vaults  currency  which  the  people  want, 
and  refuses  to  use  it  to  pay  the  debts, 
especially  interest-bearing  debts,  which  the 
men  who  own  this  money  owe."  It 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Beck 
that  his  phraseology  was  open  to  the 
interpretation  of  likening  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  a  thief,  or  something  worse 
than  a  thief.  Accordingly  he  has  since  ex- 
plained that  he  intended  nothing  offensive ;  he 
meant  merely  that  if  a  cyclone  had  struck  the 
Treasury  and  scattered  the  dollars  over  the 
country,  so  that  the  people  could  pick  them  up, 
the  condition  of  things  would  be  better  than  it 
now  is. 

Let  us  analyze  this  notion.  The  people  have 
been  taxed  $74,000,000  to  pay  for  bullion  to  be 
converted  into  silver  dollars.  Alongside  of  thes<i 
silver  dollars  are  142,000,000  of  gold  dollars,  and 
about  $41,000,000  oi  greenbacks,  national-bank 
notes,  and  other  funds,  constituting  a  total  of 
$259,000,000  in  Uncle  Sam's  strong  box,  all 
obtained  by  taxation.  There  is  surely 
no  reason  for  distributing  one  kind 
of  money  by  cyclone  more  than 
another.  Probably  Mr.  Beck  would  not  insist 
upon  giving  a  "  pass"  to  silver  to  ride  by  that 
conveyance  while  denying  it  to  gold.  It  is 
obvious  that  greenbacks  are  better  adapted  to 
that  mode  of  distribution  than  either.  Now,  the 
statement  is  that  it  would  be  better  that  this 
money,  or  some  part  of  it,  should  be  lost  to  the 
Treasury  by  thef c  or  by  cyclone  than  kept  where 
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it  is.  Would  not  an  appropriation  of  it 
directly  to  the  people,  by  act  of  Congress,  ac- 
complish the  same  end  more  effectively  and 
more  equitably — more  effectively  because  none 
of  it  would  be  lost  in  the  bushes,  more  equitably 
because  nobody  would  get  more  than  his  share  ? 
The  result  then  would  be  that  the  people  were 
taxed  to  put  money  into  the  treasury 
and  were  reimbursed  (minus  the  cost  of 
collection  and  distribution)  by  having  it 
paid  back  to  them  Why  does  not  Mr.  Beck  in- 
troduce a  bill  for  this  purpose— tor  instance,  "  a 
bill  to  give  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  $2 
per  head  of  their  own  money  "?  Such  a  measure 
would  be  extremely  popular  with  all  persons  who 
have  less  than  £2,  and  it  might  be  repeated  as 
often  as  Mr.  Beck  thought  that  there  was  a  lack 
of  circulating  medium. 

ALLEGED    STRINGENCY    OF  MONEY. 

It  is  Mr.  Beck's  notion  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
circulating  medium,  and  that  this  has  been  caused 
by  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  locking  up  his  dollars,  especially  his  silver  dol- 
lars. The  well-known  fact  is  that  money  has 
been  so  plentiful  at  all  the  money  centres  for  a 
twelvemonth  that  it  could  hardly  be  loaned  at 
any  rate  of  interest.  Sixty-four  million  dollars 
have  been  lying  idle  in  the  banks  of  New 
York  at  one  time— 64,000,000  over  and 
above  the  legal  reserve— and  the  rate  of  interest 
has  been  at  times  as  low  as  cne-half  of  one  per 
cent,  per  annum  and  hardly  ever  above  2j^ 
per  cent,  for  call  loans.  The  excess  over  and 
above  the  legal  reserve  is  now  $24,000,000,  and 
the  rate  on  call  loans  is  1  to  3 
per  cent.  "But  this,"  I  hear  some- 
body say,  "is  only  for  loans  on  prime  collate 
rals. "  Exactly  so.  It  is  not  a  stringency  of  money 
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chat  afflict*  philosophers  of  the  Beck  school,  but 
a  stringency  of  collaterals.  Give  us  a  cycJone  of 
collaterals,  and  we  should  not  need  the  other  cy- 
clone at  all.  There  is  plenty  of  money 
for  all  persons  who  can  offer  secu- 
rity, and  for  all  who  are  in  good 
credit.  Science  has  not  discovered  any  means 
for  making  money  plenty  among  any  other  class. 
The  rate  of  interest  on  commercial  paper  in  the 
principal  money  market  of  the  country  has  been 
as  low  as  2%  per  cent,  during  the  year,  and  not 
above  5>|  per  cent.  at  any  time. 
That  is  to  say,  any  commercial 
paper  that  the  banks  would  discount 
at  all  they  would  discount  at  2%  to  5^  per  cent., 
and  notwithstanding  these  low  rates  for  call 
loans  and  commercial  paper  there  has  been  an 
unused  surplus  ranging  irom  $24,000,000  to  $64,- 
001 ,000  in  New  York  city  alone.  The  Financial 
Chronicle's  annual  review  of  the  money  market 
closes  with  the  significant  remark  that  "  money 
was  practically  very  easy  throughout  the  entire 
year." 

Inasmuch  as  the  law  does  not  allow  any  indi- 
vidual to  get  any  of  our  precious  silver  dollars 
for  less  than  100  cents  in  gold,  I  am  unable  ^tp 
perceive  how  money  would  be  made  more  plenti- 
ful than  it  now  is  by  paying  out  the  whole  stock 
of  $74,000,000.  Mr.  Beck  says  that  the  bond- 
holders to  whom  they  were  paid  would  put  them 
in  circulation.  Perhaps  bondholders  have  ways 
to  put  money  in  circulation  not  known  to 
bankers.  The  latter  have  been  trying  for  a  year 
without  success  to  put  their  own  money  in  circu- 
lation ia  such  way  as  ngt  to  lose  it.  The  art  of 
circulating  money  so  as  to  lose  it  is  not  unknown 
in  this  fayored  land,  but  it  is  not  supposed  to  be 
much  practised  by  bondholders.  The  destination 
of  all  these  silver  dollars  when  paid  out  would  be 
to  the  various  custom-houses  and  tax  offices  of  the 
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country,  where  the  Government  receives 
them  at  100  cents  each,  thus  virtually  redeeming 
them  in  gold.  In  three  months  they  would  all  be 
back  in  the  Treasury.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that 
these  74,000,000  silver  dollars  could  not  be  got  in 
circulation  somehow.  Tney  weigh  more  than 
2,000  tons.  It  any  means  could  be  devised  to  put 
the  public  in  the  way  of  carrying  these  ingots  in 
their  clothing  for  six  months  there  would  be 
much  less  demand  for  silver  than  there  is  now. 

PAYING  THE  BONDS  IN  SILVER. 

To  the  argument  showing  that  the  silver  dol- 
lars if  paid  out  would  speedily  come  back  to  the 
Treasury  vaults,  Senator  Beck  has  the  triumphant 
answer — it  ocelli's  several  times  in  his  speech — 
that  we  should  have  paid  off  $74,000,000  of  inte- 
rest^bearing  debt.  But  since  the  silver  dollars 
are  travelling  straight  to  the  Custom-house 
they  take  the  place  of  just  so  much  gold. 
If  they  were  not  there,  gold  would  be 
there.  So  the  Secretary  has  virtually  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  paid  out  $74,000,000  of 
gold,  fle  has  got  all  his  silver  back  and  that 
much  less  gold  than  he  would  have  had.  True 
he  has  redeemed  $74,000,000  of  bonds  and  stopped 
$2,220,000  of  interest.  But  he  might  as  weU 
have  paid  out  $74,000,000  of  gold  directly,  and 
better,  too,  because  he  could  have  handled  it 
with  one-sixteenth  of  the  labor  and  trouble  of 
handling  the  silver.  (There  is  no  law  author- 
izing the  Secretary  to  convert  his  own 
silver  dollars  into  silver  certificates.) 
The  net  result  would  have  been 
the  same  in  either  case.  The  real  question, 
then,  is  whether  prudent  management  of  the 
Treasury  would  justify  the  reduction  of  the  gold 
balance  by  as  much  as  $74,000,000  at  one  time. 
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The  Secretary  has  recently  decided  to  re- 
duce it  $10,000,000  by  a  call  of  3  per  cent, 
bonds.  As  between  the  $10,000,000  which  Secre- 
tary Manning  has  decided  to  disburse  on  this  ac- 
coun band  the  larger  sum  which  Senator  Beck 
favors,  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion  which  of  the  two 
is  sustained  by  the  better  reason.  But  it  is  not 
a  matter  of  opinion  where  the  responsibility  lies. 
That  rests  with  Mr.  Manning,  and  Mr.  Beck  can- 
not swear  it  away  any  more  than  the  bond- 
holders, as  he  says,  could  swear  off 
the  endorsement  from  the  back  of 
the  legal- tender  note.  The  question  of  the  proper 
amount  of  the  goJd  balance  to  be  kept  on  hand  is 
no  new  one.  It  has  been  debated  for  years  in 
Congress  and  put  of  Congress.  It  may  be  dis- 
missed here  with  the  remark  that  the  opinion  of 
successive  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  supported, 
or  at  all  events  not  countervailed,  by  successive 
Congresses,  is prima  facie  as  good  as  Mr  Beck's. 
In  the  forum  of  inteJligent  public  opinion  it  will 
weigh  rather  more. 

THE  MAIN    QUESTION. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  main  question.  This 
is  whether  parity — that  is,  equality  in  value  of 
all  the  money  in  use — is  desirable.  Senator  Beck, 
it  has  been  shown,  seeks  to  produce  disparity, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  unless  disparity  is 
finally  produced,  all  the  efforts  of  the 
silver  men  will  have  come  to  naught.  Any- 
thing short  of  "  parting  company  "  between  gold 
and  silver  will  leave  them  in  the  vocative  as  no  set 
of  men  have  been  left  since  the  collapse  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  Well,  parting  company 
mearife  a,  premium  on  gold  equal  to  its  bullion 
premium  over  silver,  say  20  to  25  per  cent.  It  has 
already  been  shown  that  the  holders  of  gold  .have 
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abundant  means  to  protect  themselves  against 
loss.  There  is  nothing  more  certain  in  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe  than  that  gold  will  take 
care  of  itself  as  it  did  under  the  greenback 
regime  during  the  war.  The  bi-metallists  think 
that  it  is  possible  by  international  action  to 
create  steadiness  of  value  between  the  two  metals 
at  some  latio.  I  do  not  think  so;  but  that  ques- 
tion is  not  now  important,  because  there  is  no  in- 
ternational action  in  prospect. 

But  the  silver  men  in  Congress  are  not  bi- 
metallists,  because  bi-matallism  aims  at  parity 
between  the  two  metals.  Mr.  Beck  has  rightly 
interpreted  their  views  by  going  for  measures 
which  he  thinks  will  produce  disparity.  His  at- 
tack upon  the  Administration  is  made 
because  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  are  avowed- 
ly endeavoring  to  maintain  equality  of  value 
between  all  the  different  kinds  of  money.  Is  this 
endeavor  lawful,  and  is  it  consonant  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  and  of  all  classes  in 
the  country?  I  maintain  that  it  is*  lawful,  and 
that  no  other  course  on  their  part  would  be  law- 
ful ;  that  it  is  consonant  with  the  best  interests  of 
the  country  and  of  all  classes  in  the  country,  and 
that  no  other  course  would  be  conducive  to  those 
interests. 

There  is  a  law  on  the  statute-book  which 
makes  the  gold  dollar  of  25  8-10  grains  standard 
fineness  "  the  unit  of  value "  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  the  14th  section  of  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1873,  commonly  called  the  Coinage 
Act.  There  is  no  other  law  making  anything 
else  the  unit  of  value.  What  are  the  presump- 
tions created  by  such  a  law  ?  What 
would  an  honest  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  infer  from  it  ?  Evidently  this,  that  in 
in  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  the  value  of 
everything  called  a  dollar  depended  upon  them, 
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they  should  use  their  best  efforts  te  make  it  equal 
to  25  8-10  grains  of  standard  gold.  And  this 
duty  would  be  all  the  more  incumbent  upon  them 
if  they  found  this  value  already  exist- 
ing de  facto  when  they  came  into 
office,  and  that  the  Government  had 
within  recent  years  taken  great  pains  and  no 
little  expense  to  bring  all  dollars  to  an  equality 
witn  the  legal  unit,  and  had  plumed  itself  great- 
ly on  the  achievement.  Any  course  of  action  de- 
signedly contrary  to  this  would  be  unlawful.  It 
is  "not  claimed  that  the  President  and  Secretary 
can,  in  every  conceivable  condition  of  affairs, 
maintain  and  preserve  the  equality  of  all  dollars 
with  the  gold  dollar,  but  they  are  bound  both 
in  law  and  in  morals  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  that  end. 

Equally  are  they  bound  to  do  so  by  business 
considerations.  Tbe  gold  standard  is  a  fixed  fact 
in  the  commercial  world,  in  all  that  portion  of 
the  globe  which  we  call  civilized.  Tt  is  just  as 
much  fixed  in  bi-metallic  France  as  in  mono-me- 
tallic England,  just  as  much  in  Holland  and  Bel- 
gium, and  Italy  as  in  Germany,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal. It  is  equally  so  in  Russia  and  Austria,  al- 
though both  are  nominally  silver,  but  actually 
shin- plaster  countries  for  the  time  being.  The 
monetary  dislocation  of  the  United  States  from 
the  countries  with  which  all  but  the  merest  frac- 
tion of  our  commercial  transactions  are  carried 
on  cannot  be  contemplated  without  the  gravest 
apprehensions.  But  that  is  not  all,  nor  is  it  the 
worst.  The  depreciation  of  our  domestic  currency 
is  fraught  with  much  graver  consequences.  The 
course  of  tin's  depreciation  and  the  consequences 
of  it  would  be  the  same  as  they  were 
when  we  entered  upon  the  down-hill  career 
witn  our  greenbacks,  except  that  the  depreciation 
would  be  limited  by  the  bullion  value  of  silver 
and  would  fluctuate  from  day  to  day  with  that. 
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The  last  number  of  the  London  Economist 
that  has  come  to  hand,  January  2,  quotes  silver 
at  47d.  per  ounce.  The  last  number  of  Brad- 
streeVs,  January  9,  q-iotes  it  at  46d.  per  ounce. 
The  price  to-day  is  46>£d.  Here  are  variations  of 
2X  cents  in  eleven  days,  to  be  spread  in  the  sup- 
posed case  over  the  whole  monetary  and  business 
system  of  the  United  States — silver  dollars,  green- 
backs, national  bank  notes,  bank  deposits,  includ- 
ing those  in  saving  banks,  book  accounts,  d^bts, 
credits,  wages,  contracts,  stocks  of  goods,  standing 
crops,  everything  that  men  are  engaged  in  in  the 
way  of  business.  Does  anybody  need  to  be  told 
that  this  is  the  very  kind  of  system  to  make  the 
rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer  by  turning  trade 
into  gambling  and  thus  giving  an  undue  advan- 
tage to  the  possessors  of  ready  money  and  keen 
wits?  What  chance  has  the  laboring  man,  the 
farmer,  the  planter  in  a  game  of  that  kind? 
None  whatever.  He  can  only  stand  still  and 
take  what  comes. 

The  question  recurs,  Is  it  the  duty  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  to  prevent  (to  the 
extent  of  their  ability),  or  to  promote,  the  con- 
version of  all  the  money  of  the  United  States  in- 
to' gamblers'  chips?  The  question  answers  itself, 
but  there  is  a  fur •  her  answer.  No  President  and 
no  Secretary  will  ever  take  the  responsibility  of 
doing  this  thing.  Congress  may  by  fresh  legislation 
bring  it  about,  circumstances  may  force  their 
hand,  but  never  will  they  voluntarily  and  de- 
signedly take  upon  themselves  the  tremendous 
and  unknown  responsibility  of  changing  the  unit 
of  value  and  the  monetary  standard  of  the  coun- 
try. I  care  not  who  they  are,  or  what  party  elects 
them,  they  will  not  face  the  music  that  Mr.  Beck 
grinds.  The  Democratic  party  dare  not 
nominate  men  pledged  to  or  suspect- 
ed of  such  intentions.  It  dared 
not  nominate  Mr.  Pendleton  in  1868  on  an  issue 
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akin  to  this.  Still  less  will  it  dare  to  nominate 
any  man  of  Mr.  Beck's  way  of  thinking'  while 
this  dispute  continues  to  be  the  main  issue  in 
American  politics.  The  silver  coinage  may  con- 
tinue twenty  years  without  bringing  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  silver  men's  dreams,  if  it  depends 
upon  a  President  and  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  carry  them  into  effect. 

STRIKING  DOWN  SILVER. 

I  will  closs  this  review  with  a  brief  examina- 
tion of  a  phrase  of  frequent  occummce  in  Sena- 
tor Beck's  speech,  viz.:  "Striking  down  silver." 
What  is  meant  by  it?  In  considering  the  subject 
it  makes  a  difference  whether  you  look  upon 
money  as  an  instrument  serviceable  to 
human  needs,  or  as  a  damsel  in  dis- 
tress. Figures  of  speech  go  a  great 
way  in  settling  the  opinions  of  those  who  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  think.  One  such  occurs  to  me 
at  this  moment  which  Mr.  Beck  will  no  doubt  ap- 
preciate, viz. :  u  Our  industrial  defences."  This 
is  a  phrase  which  the  Senator's  opponents  on  the 
tariff  issue  commonly  use  when  they  want  to  beg 
the  question  and  substitute  a  catch  word  for  an 
argument.  Our  industrial  defences!  This 
suggests  to  our  minds  the  coming  of  a 
fleet  into  our  harbors  bearing  not  the  blessed 
fruits  of  commerce,  but  hostile  guns  and  bombs, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  war.  Our  impulse 
is  to  ring  the  tocsin,  man  the  batteries,  get  out 
our  torpedoes  and  bid  defiance  to  the  enemy. 
Striking  down  silver!  This  suggests  the  picture 
of  an  unprotected  female  assaulted  by  a  tramp, 
and  our  impulse  is  to  hastily  don  Mambrino's 
helmet,  and  rush  to  the  rescue.  Those  who  look 
upon  silver  as  neither  a  virgin  nor  a 
drab,  but  as  a  metal  having 
certain  known  properties  which  will  prevent 
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anybody  from  striking  it  down,  will  recall  the 
patriotic  but  futile  efforts  made  during  the  war 
to  u  strike  down  gold."  The  beatings  that  gold 
got  in  the  years  1863-4  and  5  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gressmen who  charged  it  with  deserting  us  in  our 
hour  of  peril  were  enough  to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart.  But  gold  stood  it  without  a  murmur.  So, 
I  think,  silver  will  stand  up  under  any  attempts 
that  may  be  made  to  strike  it  down. 

Our  review  of  Senator  Beck's  speech  is  finish- 
ed, although  there  are  still  several  pretty  bubbles 
that  might  be  usefully  pricked.  I  do  not  charge 
him  with  want  of  patriotism,  or  with  want  of 
veracity.  He  is  looking  at  a  landscape  in  a  pool 
of  water.  He  sees  everything  wrong  side  up. 
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